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FOREWORD 


The  Author  owes  this  foreword  to  his 
readers.  ^ 

The  "Lecture"  and  the  "Introduction" 
which  make  up  this  little  shook  are  not 
exhaustive,  but  they  are  trustworthy. 

They  contain  the  gist  of  the  human 
matter  in  their  subjects  ;  and  in  our  age, 
and  in  these  remote  events,  that  is  all  that 
living  men  need. 

The  treatment  does  not  cater  for  the 
dry-as-dust  archreologist.  They  are  inten- 
ded for  the  average  intelligent  citizen,  in 
whom  my  interest  centres.  The  conclusions 
reached  may  be  accepted  as  truths. 

The  Bibliography  which  has  been 
examined  is  large,  but  the  affectation  of  its 
display  would  be  pedantic  and  snobbish. 

Let  every  tub,  as  it  is  made,  stand  on 
its  own  bottom. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  Scriptorium  where  the  Mysten-  Plays  were  written, 

with  some  account  of  the  life  in  and  about  the 

Chester  Abbey,  1330-40. 

In  or  about  the  year  thirteen  thirty-seven 
( 1337)  the  first  real  pageant  in  English  history 
took  place.  That  pageant  was  the  first 
showing  of  the  Chester  Mystery  Plays. 
It  began  at  the  Abbey  Gateway,  Northgate 
Street,  and  visited  and  displayed  its  lessons 
next  at  the  Cross,  and  onward  throughout 
the  then  intra  mural  city.  The  meaning 
of  the  word  "  pageant  "  in  the  14th  century 
was  narrower  and  more  specific  than  the 
meaning  as  we  know  it  to-day.  To-day 
it  is  merely  a  symbolic  procession  of 
dressed-up  figures  supposed  to  reproduce 
the  outward  form  of  like  persons  in  the 
earlier  days.  In  the  earlier  days  they  had 
processions  of  dressed  characters,  with 
music  and  regalia,  but  these  were  not 
pageants.     A  pageant  is  essentially  a  story 
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told  in  wohIh  and  illu.Htrat4-<i  hy  drvsH  and 
actions.  It  waH  a  sta^o  porf<»rmanc«'  to 
all  int<»nt,»<,  witli  prologue  and  epilogue 
to  drive  home  the  lesson  or  moral  the 
papeant  maker  or  dramatist  designed  to 
effect.  1  havM'  said  the  first  pageant  of 
the  CheMer  Mysteries  took  place  in  t»r  alxuit 
1H37.  Whilst  there  is  a  general  agroenu'nt 
OS  to  these  being  the  work  of  the  author  of 
the  Polychronicon.  Randolph  Iligden — or 
Ralph  Hiizdt'n.  the  Chestrr  R<>nedictine 
Lay  Monk  of  our  St.  Werhurgii's  Ahhey, 
there  is  no  such  agreement  or  understanding 
as  to  their  exact  year  of  appearance.  TIk* 
subject  has  not  received  much  attention  at 
the  hands  of  persons  of  rational  faculty  and 
of  interest  enough  in  the  subject  to  treat  it 
thorouL'lilv.  I  hope  to  do  this  work  for 
Higii«'n  and  the  city's  sake  in  a  to-come- 
forth  volume  before  many  months  pass  by. 
For  tiiis  present,  and  luTf.  I  may  say 
that  tlie  evidence  of  the  question  is  meagre 
in  the  extreme.  Some  of  the  evidence 
points  t.t   la-JT  insteatl  of  ten  years  later. 
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Still,  after  considering  the  whole  question 
as  well  and  as  thoroughly  as  my  oppor- 
tunities permitted,  1337  is  the  time  that 
best  fits  the  facts.  It  is  a  constructive 
conclusion,  of  course,  but  it  is  none  the 
worse  for  that,  if  reason  has  presided  over 
the  process. 

In  1327  Higden's  great  scholastic  work 
was  finished,  so  far  as  the  first  edition  is 
concerned.  The  work  of  the  same  mind 
and  school  for  the  dim  common  people 
had  now  to  be  begun.  The  first  work 
was  Higden's  and  the  scholars  of  the  Abbey. 
The  second  work  was  largely  the  common 
product  of  the  whole  fraternity,  learned 
and  unlearned.  Higden's  was  the  con- 
ception— the  facts,  the  sequence,  the  ex- 
position of  meaning  and  the  elevation  and 
refinement.  The  collectivity  of  the  whole 
was  his  undoubtedly,  for  the  Mysteries  are 
in  logic  and  in  historical  sequence  merely 
an  adaptation  of  the  Polychronicon  to  the 
Stage  for  the  instruction  and  edification  of 
the   neglected  people. 
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Kvrrvtljin^  vUf  in  tl>at  first  wcmdcrful 
series  of  drnmatic  episfKles  was  the  common 
product  of  till'  then  rather  lively  popular 
side  of  the  Abbcv.  Ahbcys.  friaries,  and 
nunneries  were  th«*n.  a.s  now,  human  pro- 
ducts, and  representative  of  the  average 
state  of  mind  and  society  of  their  near 
n«'i)ilil)ourlioo(l.  Like  every  otlier  institu- 
tion in  the  world,  \]\v  laws  <»f  their  active 
bein^  arose  in  tlie  dispositions  of  their 
chief  and  his  confi«h'ntial  subordinates. 
If  these  chiefs  were  neither  aust<'re  saints 
nor  over-indulgent  sots  the  houses  governed 
by  them  were  useful,  charitable,  and 
reputable.  N<»\v  thry  w(»ul(l  incline  to 
politics,  papal  and  national  :  and  now 
they  would  incline  to  the  more  peaceful 
and  beautiful  activities  of  scholarship, 
illuminations,  and  wise  business  adminis- 
tration of  their  preat  secular  affairs.  Then 
again  tiny  Wduld  be  undrr  tin'  building 
inspiration  of  a  great  and  ambitious  Abbot, 
whose  gl(»ry  it  would  be  to  mark  his  period 
bv  great  monuments  of  architectural  beaut  v. 
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Each  phase  of  life  would  have  its  charac- 
teristic incidents.  Now  the  special  features 
of  our  Abbey  in  Higden's  time  were  the 
combination  of  the  learning  side  and  the 
extended  social  and  society  side.  These 
separate  worlds  of  activity  followed  the 
bent  of  their  inclinations  without  clashing 
and  with  the  best  of  good  feehng. 

The  scholars  and  the  intellectuals  of  the 
Abbey  lived  their  lives  wholly  cut  of!  from 
the  general  life  of  the  institution.  The 
western  or  novices'  aisle  was  at  certain 
hours  given  up  to  the  instruction  and 
examinations  of  their  order.  This  work 
was  chiefly  early  in  the  day.  Those  who 
were  advanced  enough  to  be  helpful  were 
employed  after  morning  exercises  in  the 
Scriptorium — in  various  subordinate  capaci- 
ties. The  Scriptorium  was  the  scholars' 
Holy  of  Holies,  so  to  speak,  where  none 
came  to  disturb  the  industrial  calm  of  the 
illuminators,  translators,  and  composers. 
The  Scriptorium  was  almost  hermetically 
sealed  off  from  the  active  life  of  the  Abbey 
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j»nn>«'r.  It  was  soveri'ly  closotl  l>y  door  at 
ito  caatern  on«l,  and  dividtMl  in  twn  parts 
by  tapestry  curtain,  the  cast  end  for  the 
nia.ster  Hrli(»lar»  and  the  west  end  for  the 
scholar  assistants^.  Tliis  western  extremity 
was  also  closed  by  a  loose  curtain  from  the 
novices'  aUle.  Thus  this  Scriptorium  was  a 
little  closed-in  world  of  it**  dwn.  So  com- 
pletely was  it  separated  fnun  the  general 
life  of  the  Abbey  that  anything  of  services, 
business,  within  or  without  the  institution, 
ceremonials,  or  what  not.  could  and  did  get 
transacted  beyond  and  out  of  touch  with 
the  Scriptorium  labourers. 

They  knew  little  of  the  general  affairs  of 
the  institution  of  wliich  they  were  the 
BiMiedictine  pride.  Tiiev  were  a  small 
colony  of  bookworms  settled  in  the  heart 
of  a  teeming  activity — not  their  own.  A 
little  World  within  a  world — the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  nucleus  of  a  large  and  various 
life  that  flowed  round  them  without  dis- 
turbing their  almost  passive  activity.  So 
situated     and     is(ilal«Ml,    as    it     were,     was 
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the  scholars'  workshop,  that  they  were  stran- 
gers alike  to  the  dwellings  and  business 
compartments  of  the  Abbot  and  Prior,  and 
all  that  western  wing  of  the  Abbey  which 
was  identified  with  its  secular  affairs  ;  and 
also  strangers  to  the  busy  life  of  the  handi- 
craftsmen located  on  the  edge  of  Cow  Lane.* 

The  kale  yard  region  of  the  Abbey  was  a 
very  interesting  place  of  its  own.  Apart 
from  the  occupations  of  its  inmates,  its 
connections,  as  we  shall  see,  were  very 
interesting.  At  the  time  of  which  we 
speak  the  great  jousting  field  of  the  city 
and  county  was  a  near  neighbour  of  the 
Abbey  kale  yards.  This  ancient  field  of 
sports  occupied  the  site  of  the  present 
Queen  Street  Chapel  and  the  Catholic 
School. 

Indeed,  a  great  part  of  that  side  of  what  is 

♦Those  who  are  curious  about  the  technical  details  of 
the  Scriptorium,  without  waiting  for  what  my  larger 
book  may  say,  cannot  do  better  than  consult  "The 
Cloisters  of  Chester  Cathedral,"  Archaeological  Society's 
Journal,  Chester,  for  1902.  A  valuable  paper  by  the  Ven. 
E.  Barber,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Chester. 
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n<>w  Queen  Street  was  devoted  to  all  this  class 
uf  sport :  Archer}',  quarter  HtafT,  wrestling, 
quoiting,  and  the  gentry's  special  delight — 
jousting  and  tilting.  Now,  it  was  as  difficult 
to  tilt  and  joust  without  an  occasional  spill 
and  the  consecjuont  damage  to  horsemen  and 
armour — to  horse  and  harness,  as  it  is 
to  make  omelettes  without  breaking  eggs. 
Consequently  there  was  considerable  activity 
in  those  days  among  the  kale  yard  colony 
of  workman.  The  smiths  and  harness  men 
— the  habit  makers  and  menders — the  vets, 
and  surgeon  barbers — the  cooks  and  tap- 
sters, and  all  who  ministered  to  man  and 
beast,  were  now  and  again  utilised  there. 
It  is  not  the  business  I  have  in  hand  to 
dwell  on  the  varied  life  and  doings  of  the 
masters  and  servants  in  and  about  this 
active  colony,  on  these  frequent  occasions. 
They  were  by  the  topographical  arrange- 
ment of  the  Abbey  outside  the  walls,  and 
thus  escaped  the  too  close  supervision  of  the 
Brotherhood,  even  if  the  disposition  existed 
to  keep  thorn  in  strict  moral  order.     In  fact. 
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the  kale  yard  colony  in  this  time  was  largely 
a  law  to  itself  so  long  as  nothing  very  oittre 
was  done  to  shock  the  not  too  sensitive 
opinions  of  the  time. 

The  active  heads  of  the  Abbey  were  genial 
common-sense  men,  and  they  were  habitu- 
ally engaged  in  their  own  distant  quarters 
with  their  own  guests  and  social  responsi- 
bilities. Over- much  supervision  was  not 
the  note  of  the  time.  Richard  Seynesbury 
— or  Dickie  Sensbry,  as  the  people  loved 
to  call  him — was  a  capable  and  popular 
Prior  Abbot.  He  was  the  de  facto  head  of 
a  famous  house,  and  one  rich  as  the  heart 
and  pride  of  man  could  desire.  It  behoved 
him  as  the  genius  loci  of  the  institution 
to  keep  up  its  reputation  for  moderation  in 
rents  and  tithes,  and  for  charity  and  hos- 
pitality. Accordingly  he  was  immensely 
popular  with  gentry  and  commonalty. 

The  Abbey's  possessions  of  lands  and 
powers  were  wide  and  various,  and  there 
was  an  endless  succession  of  visitors  for 
secular  business — for  religious  polity  and 
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for  c<^r<»monial  ont<*rtaining.  licsitic^  the 
provision  made  in  the  kale  yarcb  colony 
for  men  servants,  horses,  dogs,  hawks,  and 
other  instruments  for  killing  time  pleasantly 
— the  large  accommodation  there  was  supple- 
inonted  by  stables  and  loose  boxes  in  the 
Nf>rthgate  Street  corner  of  the  Great  Garth, 
(l«>s»'  by  the  walls.  Here  was  the  choice 
accommodation  for  the  best  mounts  of  the 
lady  and  gentlemen  guests  of  the  Abbey. 
Northgate  Street  in  those  days  saw  many 
fine  sights,  but  none  braver  or  more  popular 
than  the  cavalcades  of  hawk  bearers  and 
picturesque  falconers  with  their  masters 
and  mistresses  on  the  way  east  for  sport. 

Such  was  the  Abbey  and  its  type  of 
civilisation  in  or  about  the  year  133n. 
They  went  through  their  religious  duties 
in  due  and  regular  form.  They  managed 
their  great  properties  with  much  considera- 
tion for  their  tenants,  and  they  kept  alive 
the  spirit  of  a  humaner  existence  than  the 
sots  and  tyrants  of  feudalism  nil  around 
them.     There  were  no  gross  vices  and  no 
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particular  social  and  religious  scandals. 
The  Abbey  kept  open  house,  of  course, 
under  the  genial  Seynesbury,  and  the  voice 
of  the  minstrel  was  often  in  the  precincts. 
Its  politics  were  blameless,  and  its  religious 
life  was  the  usual  life  of  such  establishments, 
if  now  and  then  of  an  exceptional  character. 
They  were  a  happy  family ;  comfortable 
and  congenial.  The  poor  were  kindly 
treated  in  destitution  or  disablement,  and 
the  yeoman  tenant  was  never  harshly  dealt 
with  if  his  beeves  or  his  crops  suffered  from 
thieves  or  storms.  Yes ;  the  Brotherhood 
was  very  popular  with  all  classes  from 
Bickerton  to  Liscard,  and  from  Dunham  to 
Alford.  The  City  fathers  and  the  various 
guilds  and  companies  were  their  good  friends. 
One  does  not  need  much  explicit  evidence 
to  prove  how  heartily  such  a  community  of 
genial  celibates  took  up  the  scholars' 
suggestion  that  the  Abbey  should  produce 
the  series  of  Bible  plays  their  own  Higden 
had  authority  to  create.  It  was  so  agreed. 
The  enterprise  was  after  the  heart  of  the 
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Abbot  and  hiw  lioutonantw,  and  they  cheer- 
fully undertook  tin*  imnienne  labour  and 
outlay  nf  puttinj^  forth  the  three  days* 
pageant  of  the  mystery  plays.  How  oner- 
ous the  task  was  can  he  readily  imagined  by 
a  little  reflection.  Everything  required  for 
the  gro^it  series  had  to  be  created  for  the 
first  time  in  our  history.  No  precedents, 
no  properties,  no  natural  aptitudes  in  their 
subjects.  When  in  the  fullness  of  time 
the  scholars  had  produced  the  MSS.  of  the 
plays,  after  consultations  with  the  Abbot 
and  his  assistants — who  naturally  insi8t<»d 
on  mixing  the  rude  gaieties  with  the  severe 
moral  and  religious  lessons  of  the  episodes — 
the  business  of  preparation  was  started. 
Then  began  the  manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  parts  for  and  among  the  guilds. 

This  severe  duty  accomplished  to  the 
appeasement,  if  not  satisfaction,  of  rival 
claims,  there  were  years  of  study — of 
commitment  to  memory.  Then  came  the 
art  of  speaking  clearly  and  correctly  the 
conMderc'd  pa.->sage.s.  Tlu'  guilds,  whil>t  very 
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helpful,  were  also  disappointing.  They 
were  often  absent  when  their  presence  was 
of  consequence.  They  had  their  real  life 
to  attend  to — and  the  mimic  one  had  to 
wait  its  turn.  Then  deaths  came  about, 
and  new  personalities  had  to  be  worked  up 
to  the  standard. 

Then  the  everlasting  rehearsals,  corrections, 
and  remultiplying  of  parts.  Then  the  banes 
and  minstrels  had  to  be  drilled  and  gotten 
into  good  form  for  their  prominent  duties. 
Again,  there  were  the  dresses,  banners,  arms, 
shields,  and  coats-of-arms,  harness,  horses, 
all  drilled,  and  the  endless  details  of  so  large 
an  undertaking.  And  last,  but  by  no  means 
least,  the  pageant  carts  in  two  and  three 
plateaus  ;  the  timing  and  ordering  of  the 
progress  from  point  to  point.  The  whole 
was  a  mountain  of  labour  that  could  not 
have  been  sustained  but  for  the  riches  of 
the  Abbey,  its  hearty  enthusiasm,  long  kept 
up,  for  a  sacred  cause,  and  its  wonderful 
popularity  with  all  classes  in  city  and 
county. 
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When  all  this  is  borne  in  mind,  and  the 
era — 1337 — which  r^iw  the  Pageant  broupht 
out,  the  twenty-five  plays  to  be  exhibited 
in  a  continuity,  as  it  were,  such  an  enter- 
prise reveals,  to  those  who  know  the  difli- 
rulties,  the  almost  superhuman  eni-rpy  and 
endurance  the  undertaking  called  for  on  the 
part  of  all  concerned. 

With  all  our  modern  res(»urce^  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  such  a  feat  of  gratuitous,  or  even  richly 
rewarded,  labour  could  have  successfully 
rivalled  this  gigantic  task.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  honour  of  launching  this  epoch-making 
production  on  our  countrymen  is  a  divide<l 
honour  between  the  Abbey  brethren  and 
the  Scriptorium  scholars,  plus  the  citizens 
generally. 

In  a  very  real  sense  the  combination 
needed  for  the  work  was  unique  ;  the  wealth 
of  the  great  foundation,  the  sj)irit  of  ])ublic 
sports  and  religious  zeal,  and  a  scholastic 
department,  then  active,  to  find  the  intellect 
for  the  whole  combined  activity.  It  is  not 
mine  here  to  speak  of  the  cUccts  of  1  'i'-  I'r.ai 
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event,  of  its  wonderful  success  as  a  spectacle, 
of  its  influence  all  over  the  land,  of  its  con- 
tinued influence  through  the  century  fol- 
lowing, of  its  stimulant  action  on  all  other 
districts  like  situated  to  Chester,  of  the 
dramatic  literature  it  has  given  rise  to,  and 
of  the  many  signs  we  have  even  to-day  that 
its  career  is  not  ended  as  a  moving  influence 
in  the  shaping  of  our  national  character. 
No  wonder  the  times  have  been  few  that  have 
enabled  the  great  whole  to  be  reproduced. 
Probably  only  three  or  four  times  in  all  the 
past  centuries  have  presented  the  means 
for  a  total  exhibit  of  the  great  series  of  plays. 
Of  the  individual  plays,  they  have  scarcely 
ever  been  absent,  in  some  form,  from  our 
theatrical  development. 

Sometimes  seen  in  purity;  now  and 
again  emasculated,  or  in  degraded  form. 
But  either  in  themselves  or  in  their 
transmogrified  offspring,  they  have  abided 
a  priceless  incentive  to  education  by 
dramatic  media.  It  is  somewhat  melan- 
choly to    reflect,  perhaps,  as  a  consequence 
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of  the  astonishing  kucccss  of  this  jfroat 
undortakinp,  that  the  de  fade  Abbot,  to 
whoso  aprecablo  disposition  this  success  wa« 
hirpely  duo,  brouplrt  down  on  liimsolf  the 
sevorost  punishment  of  the  Church,  his 
master.  It  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
results  of  the  Abbot's  activity  and  spirited 
liberality  of  expenditure  on  this  and  other 
occasions,  that  he  was  visited  after  an  interval 
with  inquiry,  degradation,  and  exile  by  the 
Churcii  authftrities.  The  Abbey  of  St.  Wer- 
burgh  under  Seynesbury,*  whether  as  Prir)r 
or  Abbot,  was  a  good  representative  institu- 

•  I  have  attributed  the  tone  and  repatation  of  the 
Abbey  to  Seyni'.««bury'H  influence  »nd  rliaraetcr.  Durinp 
the  years  of  jirrparntion  for  the  playn,  He  Bebbinpton 
waa  the  nominal  head  of  the  Abbey  ;  but  Seyncibury  wa* 
the  force  at  work  in  the  adininintration.  In  upeaking  of 
him  ajt  Abbot  during  Rebbington's  ti-nurc.  I  have  uited 
the  dr  jure  title  for  the  dt  fiirto  man  for  convenicnrc. 

Ilobbinpton,  who  finally  became  a  I!i!<hop,  waa  the 
npiritual  head,  being  a  derout  and  quiet  ascetic  ;  he  left  the 
Abbey'"  TariouB  buHineM  to  hi«  energetic  and  jovial 
«ubordinatc,  and  really  know  little  of  the  life  of  the 
Abbey  oHtiide  hi«  relipioun  dutiot.  On  Hcbbinpton* 
elevation,  "  Dicky  Sensbry "  became  the  Abbot  m 
proprij  i>cr»oH4X. 
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tion  of  the  average  Benedictine  foundation. 
It  could  not  and  did  not  live  up  to  the 
austerity,  learning,  and  zeal  of  its  patron 
saint,  nor  did  it  fall  away  from  its  standard 
as  completely  as  was  said  of  the  Franciscans. 
A  fair  reputation  for  learning  was  its 
modest  aim.  To  have  a  Higden  amongst 
its  children  was  a  pure  God-send,  and  it  must 
make  the  most  of  him.  This  it  did,  as  we 
have  seen. 

For  the  rest,  it  avoided  the  extremes  of 
severe  self-denial  or  excessive  laxity.  Like 
our  institutions  and  national  character,  it 
was  not  pure  enough  to  be  called  blessed, 
nor  vicious  enough  to  be  banned.  The 
condemnation  that  overtook  Seynesbury 
was  not  based  on  the  state  of  morals  in  and 
about  the  Abbey,  but  on  the  very  real 
success  of  an  experiment  the  Church  looked 
askance  at. 

The  authorities  in  Rome  or  Avignon  had 
with  difficulty  been  brought  to  give  their 
sanction  to  Higden's  plan  of  education, 
and  could  the  consequences  have  been  fore- 
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scfii  <louhtl»»HH  tlu'V  Wdiild  havp  forbuldcn 
tin-  workabHoliitrly.  Hut,  hitppily  f<ir  man- 
kind,  tho  povrrnors  of  Hociety  arc  far  fr<»m 
possoAsinp  omniscirnrp,  an<l  tlio  wdrld  has 
a  way  oi  its  own  in  spit<*  of  them. 

The  particulars  of  the  suecess  of  Hidden 
in  getting  authority  to  produce  these  plays 
in  English,  may  be  sought  by  the  curious  in 
my  larger  book  dealing  with  this  topic. 
Such  adaptations  of  the  Bible  to  popular 
compreiiension  as  the  Church  in  Italy  was 
cognisant  of,  were  so  simple  and  harmless  to 
authority,  that  the  l*a})al  powers  tht)ught 
the  issue  in  distant  and  barbarous  P^ngland 
would  have  like  innocent  effect.  The 
Cliurch  really  distrusted  the  policy  of 
putting  the  Siicred  books  into  the  people's 
hands. 

The  clergy  were  the  licensed  guardians  of 
the  Wine  of  Faith  and  its  proper  dispensers. 
Any  free  trade  in  gospel  study  was  like  free 
trade  in  spirituous  things  generallv.  Such 
freedom  begat  the  license  of  general  intoxi- 
cation, with  all  its  evil  results. 
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Now,  when  the  Abbey's  great  resources  of 
men  and  money  were  lavishly  devoted  to 
this  new  theatrical  exploitation  of  the  holy 
books,  and  it  was  found  the  people  were 
mad  with  delight  over  them,  everywhere 
they  appeared,  the  Church  heads  thought 
the  business  had  gone  too  far  and  it  was  time 
to  look  into  things.  Irregularity  and  in- 
subordination in  the  Abbey  was  the  plea, 
but  the  danger  to  authority  was  the  moving 
cause  of  the  visitation.  An  example  must 
be  made.  A  few  closing  words  only  are 
needed  to  complete  the  story  of  Jolly  Dick 
Seynesbury. 

The  Church,  as  we  have  seen,  fearful  of 
the  spread  of  too  much  familiarity  with  the 
old  books,  and  astonished  at  the  extravagant 
outlay  of  the  Abbey's  income,  and  the 
widespreading  interest  of  the  people  in  these 
playings,  took  advantage  of  loose  stories  to 
overhaul  the  financial  and  spiritual  state 
of  the  institution.  Inferentially  they  must 
have  unearthed  much  that  shocked  them 
on  the  moral  and  business  sides  of  the  house. 
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The  roHult  wa«  that  Dickie  haci  to  with- 
draw from  the  place,  po  to  Rome  for  ex- 
phination  and  appeal,  and  wait  for  decisic»n. 
The  verdict  was  retirement  to  Loml)ardv. 
where  he  died  an  exile.  There  is  much  in 
the  (juestion  tliat  is  not  here  set  down. 
But  enougli  is  here  set  fortli  for  this  present. 


cuKSTKii  r.\(;i:ANT,  imo. 

Sir. — If  tlie  "Observer"  can  find  a 
vacant  place  for  the  accompanying  extract, 
it  may  possihly  be  of  use  to  the  Pageant 
Committee.  It  may  also  interest  your 
readers,  even  if  it  be  of  no  use  to  the  Pageant. 
The  extract  is  taken  from  a  forthcoming 
booklet  on  the  share  of  Chester  in  the 
original  Pageant  of  \',i'M.  As  it  will  be 
some  weeks  before  the  Liverpool  Book- 
sellers' Company,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool, 
will  issue  it,  and  as  time  is  limited  for 
Pageant  preparations,  I  send  it  to  you  in 
the  hope  that  you  will  use  it. — Yours, 

E.   P. 
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(Copy.) 
"  There  is  but  one  regret  a  Chester  man 
and  archaeologist  can  feel  on  the  subject  of 
our  present  year  Pageant.  And  that  is, 
that  there  is  no  point  in  the  Pageant,  as  at 
present  contemplated,  which  connects  it 
with  its  immortal  first  exemplar  and  the 
local  life  of  the  mid-fourteenth  century  in 
Chester.  That  century  was  the  blossom 
period  of  the  middle  ages.  There  is  that 
in  the  mind  of  man  which  longs  for  a  con- 
nection— a  continuity  of  life — with  the 
great  past,  and  the  eternal  hope  of  an 
equally  sure  note  for  the  future.  Now,  it 
looks  to  me  as  though  much  would  be 
gained,  and  with  no  discount,  if  the  ancient 
sports,  somewhat  modified,  of  course,  could 
be  identified  with  the  historic  Pageant  now 
in  hand.  Heronry  is  not  entirely  a  lost 
sport,  and  a  company  of  hawkers,  of  both 
sexes,  with  falcon-bearers  in  their  pictu- 
resque liveries  in  attendance,  would  be  strik- 
ing. Such  a  revival  would  be  singularly 
in  place  in  Eaton  Park  under  the  direction 
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«>f  a  (5rns-Von<Mir.  Tilting'.  !<••».  is  (jiiito 
within  rcarli,  an<l  wduld  mako  a  drli^'htful 
variety  of  inedi.i'val  sport,  U)  vary  tlic  dead 
tabloaiix  with  living  activitir.s.  Thoro  is 
no  rea.s(»n,  citluT.  why  the  '  Joust  '  should 
not  bo  revived  under  modern  conditions  of 
humane  sport.  Just  as  we  of  to-day  have 
put  the  gloves  up.  instead  of  the  naked 
'  maulies.'  in  friendly  ring  eontest.s,  so  might 
we  pad  the  lance  point,s  in  jousting.  1 
have  mentioned  above  the  sports  that  took 
place  on  our  Chester  jousting  field,  and 
there  is  no  valid  reason  why  they  might 
not  find  a  place  in  the  present  Pageant 
attractions.  If  the  promoters  wish  to 
deeply  interest  the  general  public  and  help 
their  funds,  this  is  the  way  to  do  it.  How- 
ever, the  suggestion  is  there,  and  with  it 
this  foreword  to  the  evolution  of  the  English 
drama  comes  to  an  end."  K.   P. 

Chester,  14tli  March.  liUo. 
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0,  Phillip  the  Falconer's  up  with  the  morn, 

And  the  Merlin's  on  his  arm  ; 

Then  o'er  the  mill  meadow  he  taketh  his 

way, 
Now  tell  me,  pray,  where  is  the  harm  ; 
For  Phillip  is  stalwart  and  Phillip  is  young, 
And  Phillip,  they  say,  hath  a  musical  tongue. 
While  the  miller's  young  daughter  is  fresh 

and  fair, 
And  Phillip  is  always  a-hawking  there. 

For  he  stoutly  declareth,  believe  it  or  not, 
For  falcons  there  '  baint '  in  the  world  such 
a  spot. 

And  Falcons,  they  say. 
To  fly  true  to  their  prey. 
Must  be  train'd  in  the  morning  early. 

— {Snatch  of  old  song  modernised.) 
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"  Tlu'v  were  no  more  profane  than 
those  quaint  nionastir  ilhiiiiinations  wliicli 
formed  the  germ  of  Italian  art  ;  and,  as, 
uut  of  the  iUuminations  arose  those 
])aintinp^  which  remain  nnapproached 
and  unapproaehahlc  in  their  excellenee, 
so   out    of   the    Mystery  Phiys    arose    the 

English  Drama Xo  genius  can 

dispense  with  experience,  and  Shakes- 
peare's plays  were  as  much  the  off-spring 
of  the  louggenerations  who  had  pioneered 
his  road  for  liini  as  the  discoveries  of 
Xewton  were  the  ofT-spring  of  those  of 
Copernicus." 

— Frondes  Life  of  1 1  fury  the  Eighth. 
I'i'L  1.  ;'//.  70-1. 
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The  Evolution  of  the  British  Drama 
from  the  Earliest  Times 

HISTORICAL    SURVEY 

A  Lecture  given  before  the  Hebden  Bridge  Literary  and 

Scientific  Institute  at  the  Opening  of  the 

Winter  Session,  i^og — lo. 

You  have  asked  me  to  speak  to  you  on  the 
^liracle  Plays  and  the  Early  English  Drama. 
Did  I  interpret  you  narrowly  I  should  have 
little  to  say.  There  is  practically  nothing 
in  the  way  of  literature  identified  with 
Miracle  Plays.  Miracle  Plays,  such  as 
existed  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  were 
scarcely  plays  at  all.  They  w^ere  academic 
exercises  and  modes  of  sermonising.  The 
theological  atmosphere  was  the  only  one 
in  existence  then  where  brains  were  sub- 
jected to  training ;  and  it  was  known  that 
immature  minds  were  best  affected  by 
pictures  and  by  moving  characters. 
Tableaux  vivants  literally.  Hence  the 
early  miracles  were  costumed  and  animated 
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ftormonft.  The  Miracle  Play  wa,H  a  relipious 
function  purely,  not  an  exercise  of  the 
un<lerstanflinp.  It  was  faith  as  Against 
knowledge  and  reason.  It  was  emotional- 
ism raised  to  ecstjusy,  as  against  perception 
and  instniction.  It  aimed  at  individual 
conversion  and  not  at  collective  pain.  It 
affected  units,  as  a  fact,  and  did  not  look 
for  common  action. 

What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  pain  the 
world  and  in  gaininp  it  lo.'^e  his  soul ;  his 
own  soul— that  was  the  supreme  item  of  his 
concern.  The  .Miracle  Plays  were  theolo- 
gical individualism,  and  were  confined  to 
schools  and  chapels.  They  could  not 
flourish  in  the  open.  The  miracles  needed 
a  lot  of  machinery  and  management,  and 
none  but  "  pros."  could  go  behind  the 
scenes.  The  story  of  a  St.  Dt-nis.  or  a  St. 
Nicholas.  <>r  a  St.  Katharine,  was  best  t^old 
to  school  children,  and  the  elder  simple 
ones,  in  churches,  by  marchings,  actions, 
dresses,  and  more  or  less  of  pri<stlv  warn- 
ings  and    c.vliortations. 
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That  Miracle  Plays  could  not  be 
drama,  properly  understood,  is  clear  from 
tlie  case  of  St.  Denis— one  of  such 
plays.  Denis  lost  his  head — that  is,  it  was 
cut  off  ;  but  so  good  was  he  that  he  stooped 
and  picked  it  up,  put  it  under  his  arm,  and 
walked  off  with  it.  Now,  many  men  lose 
their  heads  in  Denis'  way,  as  well  as  other 
ways,  but  the  incident  has  never  been 
repeated,  whether  they  were  extra  good 
men  or  not.  But  you  could  not  put 
these  miracles  on  the  stage  in  the  open 
early  or  late  drama  without  crushing 
embarrassment.  If  you  did,  or  tried  to 
do  so,  the  play,  even  of  the  miracle  kind, 
would  not  end  in  grace  but  explosive  merri- 
ment. 

With  early  faith,  in  the  chapel  building, 
and  under  seal  to  the  stage-managing  priest- 
hood, it  was  different.  Make-believe  was 
then  easy  and  general  in  the  profession. 

In  this  scientific  age  it  becomes  us 
to  use  our  words  with  more  care  than  our 
forbears  of  the  13th  century  were  wont  to. 
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The  t^rm  mimrlo  has  been  applied  to  the 
tnie  Biblical  story  play,  not  merely  by  the 
ipjnorant  many,  but  by  others  who  oupht 
t<)  have  been  more  careful  and  correct. 
What  you  wish  me  to  tjilk  about  to-night, 
I  think,  is  the  Mystery  Plays  of,  among 
other  places,  Che.st<»r  and  York  and  Coventr)* 
— Cheshire  and  Yf)rk8hire  and  Warwick- 
shire, in  fact.  These  are  the  places,  amonfi 
others,  where  the  foundations  were  laid  for 
that  immortal  temple  of  the  Shakesperian — 
the  English — drama. 

The  French  were  the  first  to  point  out 
the  distinction  between  the  Miracle  and 
the  Mystery  Play ;  more,  however,  by  way 
of  example  than  by  precept.  They  simply 
pushed  the  name  "  miracle "  aside  and 
employed  the  correcter  term  "  mystery." 
The  word  drama,  again,  had  no  practical 
value  in  English  literature  before  the  latt<'r 
half  of  the  16th  century.  The  play,  Ludos  ; 
the  farce,  Jocos  ;  the  actor,  Istrione  ;  the 
theatre,  playhouse.  These  were  the  time- 
honoured  terms  in  use  in  Western  Europe 
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before  the  rise  of  the  regular,  now  called 
the  legitimate,  drama.  To  play  on  the 
village  green,  in  the  open  town  spaces,  or 
in  the  streets ;  in  the  baronial  hall,  or 
other  such  place,  and  in  the  monastic 
fratry,  dining,  or  common  room  of  the  abbey 
or  priory  was  the  mode.  Such  was  the 
only  provision  possible  for  the  early  players. 
The  time  came,  however,  when  the  play- 
house arose  for  their  use  and  comfort.  The 
playhouse  marked,  as  we  shall  see,  a  vital 
moment  in  the  life  and  potency  of  the 
Mystery  Play.  This  "  playhouse  "  is  due 
to  the  first  and  second  Crusades. 

The  beginning  of  play-acting  is  away 
back  in  the  mist  of  early  human  society. 
The  oldest  form  of  it  is  found  in  the  native 
East  Indian  "  Bharata " — the  actor,  or 
reciter  of  pastoral  emotions.  It  is  also 
found  in  the  "  Natya  "  of  the  same  im- 
memorial antiquity.  This  Natya  was  the  pro- 
fessional songstress  and  dancer  of  the  primi- 
tive Indian  village  community,  a  position 
of  hereditary  honour  and  great  usefulness. 
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It  is  not  a  fantastic  stat4>mont,  but  a 
Robrr  fjict,  that  th«'  piTin  of  all  pluy-actin;;. 
whrtluT  amatour  or  profoHsional,  lies  drcji 
in  our  common  human  nature  Playing 
and  to  phiy  is  inherent  and  instinctive  in  all 
animal  life,  whether  we  can  detect  it  or  not. 

Wo  may  not  know  what  are  the  jokes  of 
the  rotifer,  nor  appreciate  the  sidlin^r-up 
of  the  crab,  but  so  general  a  law  of  being 
as  playfulness  has  not  overlooked,  one  may 
be  sure,  even  the  owl  and  the  crow. 

Arc  not  the  vwckuuj  birds,  including  the 
parrot  tribe,  palpably  satirists  of  a 
humorous  turn  (  The  hyena  and  the  jackal 
are  so  boisterous  in  their  glee  that  all  the 
woodlands  echo  to  their  sardonic  merri- 
ment. Nature  has  kept  this  great  depart- 
ment of  solace  entirely  in  her  own  hands. 
It  is  unreasonable  for  our  brethren  of  the 
forest  and  the  plain  to  be  so  frivolous. 
They  know  not  what  an  hour  may  bring 
forth,  yet  their  play  is  infectious,  even  at 
the  rifle's  mouth  or  around  the  sacrificial 
candle  light.  Happily  there  is  no  reason  in  it. 
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"  The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day, 
Had  he  thy  '  reason '  would  he  skip  and 

play/" 

The  cubs  of  all  animals  are  in  this  alike. 
One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole 
animal  world  kin. 

You  have  present  in  your  minds  too 
many  obvious  examples  for  further 
remarks  on  this  head,  from  the  mischievous 
monkey  to  the  exquisite  kitten — from  the 
bower  bird  to  the  big  brown  bear. 

The  pages  of  naturalists  are  full  of 
instances  of  this  ever-recurring  echo  of 
Paradise.  There  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun,  or  under  the  moon,  in  all  this.  The 
Yankee  "  bud  "  or  the  Anglice  "  meess  " 
are  as  well  able  to  play  on  our  heartstrings 
to-day  as  any  creature  in  nature  could  ever 
do.  To  play,  then,  is  Nature  worship, 
and  the  drama  or  playhouse  is  a  divine 
institution  when  gravely  interpreted.  Of 
course,  the  devil  has  gotten  into  it,  as  he  got 
into  the  earlier  one,  and  he  must  be  hurled 
over   the   battlements — that   is,    over   the 
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footlights*.  The  nll-ronfjuerinp  play  is  thuB 
(imrs  sure  and  certain  way  to  human 
sympathy  and  happiness,  and  the  strolling 
players  were  the  first  missioncrs  of  light 
and  leading  to  a  world  of  thick  shadows. 
However,  one  does  not  willingly  take  you 
on  this  subject  into  the  Stone  Age,  and 
introduce  you  to  the  cave  men,  although 
even  there,  so  much  of  natural  joy  is  in  all 
mankind,  that  the  arts  and  the  beginnings 
of  refinement  have  been  found  indicated 
even  thus  early  in  that  unlikely  domicile. 

Everything  has  a  beginning,  even  the 
Miracle  and  the  Mystery  Plays.  It  is  a 
mark  of  the  scientific  mind  to  get  back  to 
origins.  No  subject  is  known  to  profit 
that  is  not  known  from  the  start — within 
possible  limits,  of  course.  True,  first  causes 
are  even  more  difficult  to  find  than  Arctic 
or  Antarctic  Poles,  and,  when  discovered, 
are  just  as  contentious.*      I  do  not  mean 

*  Thin  WKA  writt«n  about  tb«  time  of  the  Peary-Cook 
contention,  now  satiafactorilj*  cndeii  in  Pcary'ii  favour. 
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to  take  you  back  to  primeval  night  and  old 
chaos. 

I  must,  however,  give  you  a  glimpse  of 
what  was  in  the  European  world  of  an 
histrionic  kind  before  either  the  Miracle 
Plays  proper  or  the  real  Mystery  Plays  of 
our  inquiry  began. 

When  early  Christianity  patted  itself  on 
the  back  for  the  conversion  of  Constantine, 
and,  like  little  Jack  Horner,  declared  itself 
a  good  boy  for  having  gotten  that  fine  plum 
out  of  the  pie  of  Paganism,  it  little  dreamt 
what  a  heritage  of  evil  it  was  rearing  for 
the  faith  of  Christ.  Courts  are  bad 
nurseries  for  infant  Saviours.  Constanti- 
nople was  such  a  place,  even  then,  that 
spiritual  health  was  difficult  of  attainment, 
so  evil  was  the  atmosphere.  Levantine 
civilisation  has  always  been  a  curious  com- 
pound of  evil  ingredients. 

Degenerate  Greek,  hireling  Goth,  servile 
Jew,  and  godless  Latin  and  Frank  made 
up  not  a  moral  homogeniety  but  an  immoral 
pandemonium.     The    great    Greek    drama 
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had  l>oc<»mo  lirontioiw  comcHly.  The 
theatre  and  tli«'  Coliseum  pandered  to  the 
reckless  and  the  ^ross.  Tho  streets 
abounded  with  popular  spectacles,  in  which 
rival  niunmuTs  outdid  and  (Uithadf  each 
other  in  disj^'ustin^  hufToontTv  and  indocent 
su^^cstion. 

The  Cliurch  was  powerlesH  to  arrest  the 
mad  can'^T  of  the  spectacledovinp  people. 
With  an  actress,  Thetnlora,  on  the  throne, 
tiu»  j)o|)ular  acceptance  of  anytliin^  and 
everything  "risky"  and  jocidar  wjis  unre- 
strained. We  have  no  conception  to-day 
of  the  sort  of  thinp  that  was  produced  in 
tli«'  j)ul)li{"  eye  for  many  a<j«'s  in  the  eastern 
seat  of  Christianity.  The  I*agan  cere- 
monies of  ancient  (Jreeco  and  cont^m- 
porarv  Rome,  stripped  of  their  semi- 
poetic  and  patriotic  meaning,  and  debased 
down  to  tlie  lowest  expression  of  vicious- 
ness  and  laxity,  were  frequent  and  popular. 
The  Bacchanalian  and  calendary  mock 
solemnities  were  the  principal  exhibitions 
of    the    rear  ;  whilst    manv    episodes    from 
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tliem,  set  iij)  as  side  shows  for  the  city's 
minstrels,  were  patronised  almost  daily  by 
great  gatherings  of  the  populace. 

The  Church,  in  the  person  of  Chrysostom, 
denounced  the  manners  and  theatre  morals 
of  his  day ;  but  he  might  as  well  have 
cursed  the  lightninof  and  the  hail,  for  all 
the  effect  he  produced.  The  people  would 
have  their  "  Circenses "  with  or  without 
"  Panem." 

In  this  state  of  public  manners  and 
morals,  now  hoary  with  antiquity,  a  digni- 
tary of  the  Church  made  a  remarkable 
move  on  his  own  to  limit  their  evils.  If 
Mahomet  will  not  come  to  the  mountain, 
why  then  the  mountain  must  go  to 
Mahomet. 

The  churches,  under  control,  became  play. 
Wright  and  the  edifices  became  playhouses. 

The  *  essence  of  the  Bacchanalian  and 
calendary  "  solemnities,''''  as  they  were 
absurdly  called,  was  the  frequent  spoken 
or  acted  interludes  at  stated  points  of  the 
city  and  at  stated  intervals   of  time.     If 
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these  **stati(»nH"  <»f  the  processionfl  could  be 
uduptod  reverently,  and  pious  Christian 
homilies  hv  put  in  the  stoad  of  libidinous 
haran^u«\s,  it  nii^ht  popularise  the  Church 
and  tend  towards  Christian  purity.  The 
Stations  of  the  Cross  in  Catholic  churches  of 
to-day,  especially  abroad,  are  reflections  of 
these  Pagan  int^'rvals.  With  these  inten- 
tions in  mind,  Archbishop  Theophylact, 
of  Constantinople,  introduced  these  pro- 
cessional playings  into  his  churches.  The 
name  given  to  them  was  *'  The  Feast  of  the 
Fool  and  the  Ass."  ''  Hf  introduced  them 
probably  with  a  better  design  tlian  is 
imagined  by  ecclesiastical  annalists,  that 
of  weaning  the  minds  of  tlie  people  from 
the  Pagan  ceremonies — particularly  the 
Bacchanalian    and    calendary    solemnities. 


"  Theophylart  (Arclibit«lio|>  of  ConHtAiitinojilc)  intro- 
duced tliciu  (I'lays  and  Actori — Mimici)  in  the  Church  at 
Coniitanlino|ile.  He  inlr<Kluced  them  prohably  with  a 
better  design  than  i»  inia^^ined  by  Ecclesiastical  Annalistn, 
thai  uf  weaning;  the  minds  of  the  people  from  the  I*a((an 
ceremonifrH — ]>articularly  the  Bacchanalian  and  calen- 
dary HoieniDitieH — by  the  Hubstitutiun  of  ChriatiAD 
appctaclen."— Warton,  vol.  '2,  p.  3C9. 
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by  the  substitution  of  Christian  spectacles." 
Church  historians  have  blamed  him 
for  this  novel  form  of  service,  but  my  own 
view  is  that  it  was  well  intentioned,  and 
because  it  failed  to  do  any  service  but  evil 
it  was  more  his  misfortune  than  his  fault. 
Where  the  disease  is  desperate  the  hoped- 
for  remedy  must  needs  be  similar.  This, 
then,  is  the  first  historic  effort  of  a  section 
of  the  Christian  church  to  combat  the 
degenerate  world  with  worldly  weapons. 
After  the  early  days  of  Chrysostom,  the 
Church  for  long  frowned  on  all  types  of 
minstrels  and  mimes,  and  after  Theophy- 
lact's  experiment  they  were  very  cautious 
of  patronage  or  tolerance  of  the  singing 
and  dancing  nomads.  The  Curia,  in  short, 
fought  shy  of  any  dalliance  with  even 
Greek  classical  drama,  to  say  nothing  of 
vulgar  Thespians  and  minstrels. 

Leaving  the  East  and  coming  to  the  far 
West  of  Europe,  we  find  the  attitude  of  the 
Roman  Church  to  our  English  form  of 
Christianity  just  as   severely   critical  and 
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pnidont  118  in  tho  Kast  it  was  on  the  wh(»le 
Uih'rant.  Tho  following  Arrliiopijvopal 
inhibition  \va>  pul)lish«'<l  for  the  ln*ttor 
ohscrvanco  of  Christian  morals,  in  the 
southorn  (lioooscs  of  Kngland,  in  the  latter 
part  of  th«'  seventh  centnrv. 

T}iv  Etirlji   Eivj^lisli   Church   Fnrhiddcn   to 
limr  l*la}/.s  (uul  Jok'uv^s. 

"It  appears  from  the  injunctions  given 
to  the  British  Church,  in  the  year  680  a.d., 
that  female  harpers  were  not  then  un- 
common (in  I'^nfiland).  It  is  decreed  that 
no  Bishop,  or  any  ecclesiastic,  shall  keep 
OT  have  '  Citharaedas  '  (the  Latin  for  harper), 
and  it  is  added  '  qujecumque  symj^honiaca.' 
or  any  such  persons,  nor  permit  any  kind  of 
plays  or  jestings — '  Ludos  vel  Jocos  ' — 
undoubtedly  mimical  and  gesticulatory 
entertainments,"  says  Warton. 'to  he  ex- 
hibited in  his  presence/'* 

There  is  a  lot  of  human  nature  in  men 


•Warton,    vol.    1.     DitHcrtation    I;    Note    on     Saxon 
Cbaracteristio* ;  F  aection. 
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and  women,  and  particularly  in  yonng  men 
and  young  women  ;  and  no  matter  what 
the  race,  colour,  religion,  or  profession  of 
men  and  women  may  be,  the  sex  instinct 
is  nature's  horticulture,  and  it  will  bud  and 
blow.  It  is  easy  to  deny  yourself  what  you 
don't  like.  Plenty  of  people  get  a  fine 
character  for  avoiding  what  disagrees  with 
them.  You  remember  old  Butler's 
"  To  compound  for  sins  you  are  inclined  to 
by  banning  those  you  have  no  mind  to." 

Well,  this  lecture  is  not  on  temptation 
and  how  to  avoid  it,  or  it  would  be  pleasant 
and  profitable  to  note  the  fine  literature 
of  temptation,  from  the  Odyssey  down  to 
Blatchford's  "  Scrumptious  Girl."  But  the 
theme  bears  directly  on  our  subject,  and 
ought  not  to  be  entirely  passed  by.  Know- 
ing what  we  do  of  England  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  7th  century,  it  is  not  hard  to 
call  up  a  picture  of  life  at  Jarrow,  lona, 
Glastonbury,  and  the  rest  of  England  at 
that  time. 

Life  was  none  too  pleasant,  especially  to 
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the  small  societies  of  iiion.  wculnrs  or 
repilars,  who  stood  for  religion  and  civili»a- 
tion  in  the  midst  of  barbarity  and  iont'linoss. 
The  tcmpt^Uion  to  vary  your  visitors,  to 
sec  antl  hoar  something  fresh  from  the  out- 
side World,  was  too  strong  to  be  set  aside. 
Under  this  feeling  the  monastic  houses,  and 
even  the  secular  clergy,  patronised  the 
strolling  minstrels,  who  even  then  were  an 
institution  in  southern  England.  It  seems 
among  other  "artists"  of  the  profession 
there  were  then  a  fair  proportion  of 
female  harpers.  They  were  described  as 
"  Citharaeda,"  and  they  were  ninrh  in 
request  at  bishops'  houses  and  abbots' 
chambers.  Now  the  Roman  Church  at 
that  time  knew  how  to  profit  by  experience, 
and  the  example  of  Theodora  and  the  Con- 
stantinople populace  generally  had  sunk 
into  the  memories  of  the  ruling  orders  in 
Rome.  Hence  in  680  a.d.,  in  the  then 
very  young  Church  of  England,  the  inhibi- 
tion and  injunction  we  have  read  was  sent 
forth.     This   ban    on    theatricals   has   sub- 
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stantially  been  the  attitude  of  the  Church 
towards  the  drama  ever  since. 

This  brief  but  suggestive  sketch  of  how 
the  early  rude  dramatic  germ  stood  in 
Europe,  will  prepare  us  for  those  later 
developments  of  the  theatre  with  which  we 
to-night  are  more  directly  concerned. 
Under  our  present  limitations  of  time,  and 
your  powers  of  endurance,  the  field  of 
events  must  be  narrowed  in  effect  to  our 
own  corner  of  the  world.  Next  year,  if  I 
am  spared,  I  will  publish  a  book  on  the 
subject  which  will,  I  hope,  be  a  formal 
banquet  of  many  courses,  to  suit  all  tastes 
and  all  appetites.  Those  who  are  thirsting 
after  the  righteousness  of  the  understanding 
will  hurry  thither  and  drink  their  fill. 

In  my  mind  the  dark  ages  are  separated 
from  the  light  by  the  Crusades.  To  me 
modern  history  begins  with  Peter  the 
Hermit.  To  me  there  has  been  a  con- 
tinuous expansion  of  the  light  since  then ; 
and  our  subject  shows  that  difiusion, 
perhaps,    better    than    any    other    single 
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historic  vista.  For  now  I  must  ignore  that 
big  and  fniitful  (inhanl. 

If  (fil)hnn  is  to  l»«*  a<<<'|)tofl  as  <juit«' 
trustworthy,  the  vast  number  (»f  2n(»,(MM» 
Ciimp-followers  went  alonp  with  the  fighting 
hosts  of  the  Ch"oss  in  the  first  Crusade 
towards  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  to  a  seeUon 
itf  this  nil >f tie  host  thot  we  owe  the  Reforma- 
tion (Dili  the  I)r<nno.  IVrhaps  no  flowers  so 
fair  as  these  twin  po.ssessions  ever  sprung 
from  so  unsavoury  a  muck  heap  as  this 
rabble  host.  80  huge  a  l)odv  of  black- 
guards had  never  been  brought  together 
since  time  began.  They  were  little  else 
than  the  sweepings  of  the  gaols ;  the 
"  tapsters  and  ostlers "  of  the  European 
world,  as  it  was  then.  They  were  the  scum 
of  the  earth  of  both  sexes,  the  universal 
riff-rafl  of  all  professions,  creeds,  ami  no 
creeds. 

The  following  description*  will  give  you  a 
good  idea  of  a  part  of  this  great  rabble  host : 
"  Troops  of  women  wandered  through  the 
country  as  mountebanks,  singers,  musicians, 
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in  company  with  travelling  scholars  and 
clerks,  inundating  the  fairs  and  markets, 
and  all  other  places  in  which  assemblies  or 
festivities  took  place. 

"  In  the  army  of  mercenaries  they  formed 
special  divisions  with  their  own  sergeants. 
In  harmony  with  the  corporative  spirit  of 
the  times  they  were  apportioned  according 
to  beauty  and  age  to  the  different  ranks 
among  the  soldiers,  and  a  heavy  punish- 
ment was  inflicted  on  any  who  ventured  to 
prostitute  themselves  outside  their  proper 
circle. 

"  In  the  camps  they  had  to  help  the 
soldier  boys  in  carrying  hay,  straw,  and 
wood  to  fill  up  ditches,  dykes,  and  pits,  and 
in  cleaning  the  tents.  At  sieges  they  had  to 
fill  the  moats  with  branches,  fagots,  and 
brushwood  to  facilitate  the  attack  ;  they 

♦August  Bebel  on  "Woman  :  Her  Past,"  &c.,  p.  31-2,  the 
Bellamy  Lib.,  No.  15,  pub.  Wm.  Reeves,  185,  Fleet 
Street,  E.G. 

See  Reade's  "Cloister  and  the  Hearth"'  for  these 
wanderers,  »S:c.  ;  also  McCabes  "Woman  :  Her  Religion," 
&c. 
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a88i8t<?d  in  hrinping  tho  artillery  into  posi- 
tion, and  when  the  cannon  wheels  stuck  in 
the  mud,  in  liftinp  them  out  apain." 

There  wai*  much  honest  ignorance  and 
superstition  and  devotion  to  an  impulse 
among  them.  But  the  quantum  of  sheer 
devil-may-care  adventurers  among  the  host 
was  striking.  This  does  not  apply,  of 
course,  to  the  majority  of  the  fighting  forces. 
The  knights  and  their  immodiatt-  followers 
and  forces  are  not  included  herein; 
although  of  these  bearers  of  the  Cross  the 
Cambridge  modern  historian  declares  their 
countries  were  all  the  better  for  their 
absence.  It  is,  however,  to  a  small  and 
special  section  of  the  motley  army  of  camp 
followers  that  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention. 
The  persons  I  refer  to  are  the  strolling 
players — wandering  vagabonds,  as  they 
were  afterwards  described  by  an  Act  of 
Elizabeth.  These  vagabonds  were  to 
become  under  IVovidence  the  light  carriers 
of  the  modern  world.  There  are  many 
precious  paradoxes  in  Christianity,  but  none 
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more  surprising  than  this — that  the  foolish 
ones  of  the  earth  shall  confound  the  wise. 

Anticipating  our  verdict  somewhat,  may 
I  say  here  that  that  is  the  end  and  sum- 
mation of  all  researches  in  our  curious 
subject.  Nature's  way  is  there  made 
known  in  violent  contrast  to  mere  man's, 
and  the  gilded  sticks  and  cunning  para- 
sites of  courts  and  churches  are  merely 
simulacra  beside  them. 

Not  the  priests,  with  their  solemn 
plausibilities,  nor  the  kings,  with  their 
elaborate  vanities  and  puerilities,  but  the 
common  road-side  minstrels,  the  itinerant 
tootlers  and  j  oculars,  were  the  instruments 
under  God  for  the  amelioration  of  the  lowly 
proletarian — the  steady  progress  makers 
upwards  of  all  peoples.  So  great  a  power, 
indeed,  were  these  obscure  chanters  in  keep- 
ing alive  the  newly-developed  spirit  of  liberty 
and  the  hopes  of  the  despised  peasant  class, 
that  specific  Acts  of  Parliament  were  passed 
early  in  the  15th  century  to  suppress  them 
on  the  ground  of  public  safety.     Let  us  be, 
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then,  "  U*  their  faulus  a  httlo  lilind,  aiul  to 
their  virtues  very  kind,"  for  they  give  little 
thought  for  the  morrow,  what  they  shall  e^t 
or  when'witlial  they  siiall  he  clothed,  yet 
they  go  not  unprovided  for,  n«>r  have  they 
departed  fnmi  the  haunts  of  men  since  the 
dsiwn  of  social  life.  Who  knows  hut  through 
this  pathetic  trust  in  Providence  they  are 
nearer  the  heart  of  (iod  than  Dives  could 
ever  be ! 

Our  subject  throws  a  Hood  of  light  on  the 
point.  ('onstantin«)ple  was  like  the  meeting 
of  the  wat<?rs  of  the  spiritual  world.  Kvery- 
thing  that  the  luiary  Kast  had  produced 
found  a  habit^it  there  ;  and  every  half- 
fledged  bar])arian  of  the  West  found  his  new 
and  taking  plumage  in  the  same  atmosphere. 
The  magic-lantern  and  tlie  ])hosphoru3 
which  were  to  confound  the  priest-made 
miracles  in  the  churches  were  there  picked 
up,  and  used  in  our  fairs  as  the  strolling 
players'  stock-in-trade.  There,  above  all, 
was  found  the  art  and  mystery  of  elocution 
and  dramatic  display.     This  section  of  the 
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wandering  hosts  of  the  Crusades  had 
sung  or  stolen  their  way  East,  and  by-and- 
bye  they  acted  and  danced  and  tricked  their 
way  back  West.  They  were  the  wonder  and 
delight  of  every  fair,  of  every  gathering  of 
the  peoples,  in  county  hall  or  city  market- 
place. The  following  quotation  from 
perhaps  the  very  best  European  authority 
will  put  you  shortly  in  possession  of  the 
modus  by  which  it  was  done.  I  am  about 
to  quote  from  Pere  le  Menestrier,  a  learned 
Jesuit  writer  of  the  17th  century.  This 
learned  priest  rather  belied  his  sacred 
calling,  it  may  be  thought,  by  his  books. 
However,  he  is  our  best  authority  on  the 
history  of  comedy  in  all  countries.  He 
says :  "  Pilgrims  (travellers)  from  Jeru- 
salem (the  Holy  Lands,  Asia  Minor,  the 
near  East  and  that  neighbourhood  generally) 
composed  songs  on  their  adventures,  recited 
passages  in  the  life  of  Christ,  described  his 
Crucifixion,  the  Day  of  Judgment,  miracles 
and  martyrdoms.  They  chanted  rude 
litanies  and  acted  them.     They  christened 
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those  playinps  '  visions.*  They  traveUod  in 
companies.  Tliey  stood  in  the  market- 
places— in  the  streets.  Tliey  exrited  and 
affected  the  rich  so  that  a  playhouse 
was  built  for  them.  Regular  histrions  were 
engaged  aftenvards  to  act  these  visions 
propcrlv.  The  Motiks,  in  Emjlund  at 
least,  took  up  these  roles,  St.  Katherine,  St. 
Nicholas,  &c.  After  them  the  Universities 
(see  Hamlet  and  Polonius).  Thus  as  the 
Churches  borrowed  from  the  fairs,  so  did 
the  monks  from  these  strolling  players."* 
It  is  important  to  bear  all  this  particularly 
in  mind,  for  there  is  a  foolish  belief  current 
in  some  editorial  minds  that  we  owe  the 
Mystery  Plays  to  the  Church — that  is,  to 
theology  organised  ;  whereas  we,  in  Eng- 
land at  least,  owe  it  not  to  theology,  but  to 
English  patriotism  and  Socialistic  Benedic- 
tine fraternity.  The  Church  mass  or  liturgy 
may  be  what  you  please — one  thing  here, 
another  there — svmbolic  drama,  if  vou  will. 


•  Warton,  vol.  2.  p.  37J. 
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but  it  is  not  and  never  was  theatrical  drama, 
and  it  is  the  latter  which    counts  in  world 
forces,  and  which  is  bound  up  in  the  collec- 
tive  Mystery  Plays  of  Randolph  Higden, 
the   Chester  monk.     The  latter  (theatrical 
drama)  does   not  stand    in    filial    relation 
to     the     former     (liturgical     ceremonies). 
Italy,  because  of  her  geographical  position 
and   her     manifold     trading   and   historic 
links  with  the  near  East,  became  the  first 
great   arena    for   the   display   of   the   new 
dramatic     cult.      Thence    it    flowed    into 
France,  and  from  both  to  England.     In  a 
hundred  years  it  had  captured  every  class 
in  these   countries.     So   early,   indeed,   as 
1102  the  University  of  Paris  had  included 
spiritual    drama — that  is,  theological   and 
religious    episodes — among    their     studies. 
They  had  sent  to  England,  as  schoolmaster, 
Geoffrey,  afterwards  of  St.  Albans.     He  had 
put  the  new  activity  to  work  amongst  his 
scholars  at  Dunstable.     Fitzstephen,  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  12th  century,  called  atten- 
tion to  the  grossness  of  the  London  street 
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shows  or  plavs.  I'v  1*J30  thoy  woro  tho 
heading  foaturos  of  Royal  pageants*.  Both 
Henry  the  Third  ami  Kdwani  tho  First's 
n'ijjns  saw  thriii  in  great  favour  witli  court^s 
and  nol)h\s. 

In  1298  It.'ilian  priests  —  seculars  —  of 
C'ivita  Vecchia  l)rought  out  a  greatly 
superior  type  of  tru«'  Mystery  Play.  I  ii  1 3(I4 
an  ambitious  scheme  was  launched,  also  at 
Civita  Vecchia,  for  a  representation  of  tlio 
plav  of  the  **  C  real  inn  y 

The  Frencli  dramatic  mind,  always  in 
close  touch  with  the  Italian,  followed  this 
"  Creatum  "  not  long  afterwards  with  other 
( )ld  Testament  stories  as  acted  plays.  The 
secular  clergv  in  isolated  cases  in  France 
were  mad  after  these  popular  attractions, 
and  sfn/(>/r<>}n  I  In-  fairs  the  thunder  of  the 
joculars.  Alfred  of  Heauvais  says  they 
introduced  into  their  churches  even  iEsop's 
Fables,  and  turned  tliom  into  dramatic 
meaning.  In  all  this  activity — exhibiting 
the  growing  hold  of  this  species  of  enter- 
tainment on  even  the  devout   members  of 
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the  cliurches — there  is  also  shown  the 
growth  of  a  better  perception  of  the  values 
of  the  subjects,  and  a  more  cultivated  treat- 
ment of  them.  It  will  be  noted  also  how 
the  plays  and  players  have  risen  in  the 
esteem  of  the  "  nobility  and  gentry,"  and 
how  the  usual  progress  upwards  has  taken 
place  with  them.  The  bright  actor  or  singer, 
or  public  favourite,  or  celebrated  company, 
has  risen  from  the  fair  or  the  barn,  and  has 
been  received  in  more  exalted  places.  He 
was  only  a  vulgar  mime,  but  is  now  a  recog- 
nised artist.  They  were  common  j  oculars, 
now  they  are  Royal  minstrels ;  and  thus  it 
continued  until  the  first  Charles. 

The  strollers,  with  their  holy  tales  and 
Arabian  tricks,  have  become  indispensables 
of  Royal  entertainments  and  University 
studies.  So  by  the  clergy  what  was  deemed 
profanation  at  the  fair  has  become  a  grave 
religious  exhibit,  here  and  there,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Altar.  What  was  a  mixed 
profane  show  has  become  a  demonstration 
full  of  softening  appeal. 
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In  France  the  exceptional  gravity  of  these 
performances,  called  by  them  "  Piteaux," 
soon  pave  way  to  a  lipliter  treatment  of  the 
same  subjects.  8a])phira  and  Ananias 
suggested  comedy,  and  in  this  state  of  the 
dramatic  evolution  the  "diverting"  began  to 
have  a  definite  share  of  attention. 

It  was  at  this  point  of  time  that  England, 
in  the  person  of  our  ancient  city,  comes  in 
and  accomplishes  her  supreme  task.  In 
the  Abbey  of  iSt.  Werburg,  Chester,  at  this 
moment,  wo  had  a  scholar  monk  named 
Ralph  Higden.  I  have  modernised  the 
name.  This  great  man  was  occupied 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  14th  century 
in  writing  the  story  of  the  nations.  The 
book  is  known  as  the  Polychronicon.  This 
work  was  finished  as  to  its  first  edition,  so 
to  speak,  in  1327.  1  cannot  deal  with  that 
book  here,  but  it  was  not  only  a  standard 
work  for  two  hundred  years  in  our  national 
development,  but  has  been,  within  our 
memory,  selected  l»y  the  Government's 
advisers  for  a  learned  critical  new  edition 
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in  the  Rolls  series.*  On  the  completion  of 
this  great  task  Higden  apparently  asked 
himself  whether,  having  done  so  much  for 
the  learned  few,  the  time  had  not  come  for 
him  to  do  something  for  the  benighted 
many,  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  He 
decided  the  time  had  come,  and  it  was  his 
duty  and  that  of  our  Abbey  to  set 
about  it. 

The  work  to  be  done  was  to  arouse  his 
countrymen  out  of  their  lethargy  of  nearly 
three  centuries,  and  show  them,  by  Bible 
stories,  that  though  men  despised  them  as 
serfs,  Christ  thought  them  worth  dying  for. 
There  was  nothing  in  English  that  had 
appealed  to  them  on  that  point,  or  indeed 
on  any  other  of  a  serious  character. 
They  were  sunk  in  ignorance  and  brutalised 
by  slavery.  The  Cambridge  historian 
before  referred  to  describes  their  state 
as  that  of  Oriental  passivity.  To  utterly 
dissipate    this    blind     passivity    was    the 


*  By  Profs.  Babbington  and  Lumsby. 
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work  to  wliich  (»ur  monk  aiul  tlio  Abboy 
|)ut  thrir  luMirtrt  and  hands.  What  shape 
sliould  thirt  activity  of  theirs  tnko  ?  There 
could  not  be  a  moment's  hesit^mcy  on  that 
point.  The  verdict  of  every  populace  in 
Europe  declared  it.  The  play,  the  play's  the 
tiling,  and  the  sacred  books  were  to  furnish 
the  themes.  Accordingly,  on  the  lines  of  the 
Polyehronicon,  the  story  of  man's  relations 
to  (lod,  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  was 
set  forth.  They  began  with  the  first  episode 
of  the  Creation,  and  closed  with  the  Cruci- 
fixion. There  were  twenty-five  in  all,  and 
the  year  of  their  production  was  1337.* 

It  may  be  said  of  them  that  they  literally 
set  the  "  commons "  of  England  on  tire. 
Chaucer  is  said  to  have  made  thirty  refe- 
rences to  them  in  his  Canterbury  Tale,s. 
The  whole  organised  resources  of  the  city 
and  Abbey  were  employed  in  their  produc- 
tion. Whilst  they  were  onlv  produced 
in  their   fullness   four   times   in    over   two 

*  There  ii  a  doabt  about  the  year,  but  I  girt  "  my  rote 
and  interest  "  in  its  favour.  Too  difficult  to  diacuu  it 
here.     (See  introduction.) 
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hundred  years,  as  single  plays  they  were 
before  the  public  continuously.  These 
four  occasions  have  each  their  particular 
history,  but  here  I  can  find  no  room  for  that. 
The  dates,  however,  are  1337,  1376,  1532, 
and  1574.  Careful  students  of  our  national 
affairs  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  can 
estimate  their  influence  on  the  people  by  the 
events  of  the  14th  century.  When  the 
Black  Death  decimated  England  in  1350, 
the  first  spark  of  capacity  our  people  had 
shown  for  three  centuries  blazed  up  in  the 
guarding  of  their  rights  of  manhood  and 
womanhood,  and  strengthened  their  wills 
to  be  economically  free.*  That  was  their 
first  protest  against  hopelessness  and  blind 
submission  to  the  powers  which  held  them 
in  feudal  chains.  From  this  happy  start 
they  and  the  society  of  which  they  are  a  part 
have,  with  various  fortune  and  uneven 
course,  staggered  forward  into  a  better  day. 
This  industrial  upheaval  led  to  the  Statute 
of  Labourers,  by  which  their  masters  sought 

*  There  had  been  many  plagues  and  other  dire  evils,  but 
no  will,  on  the  people's  part,  to  shake  otf  their  fetters. 
But  now,  the  Plays  had  been  at  work  and  the  people  had 
a  new  spirit. 
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to  h'md  the  vrillcin  to  his  villapr  or  his 
Hundred. 

Happily  in  tliitt  conspiracy  of  utter  selfish- 
ness they  largely  failed.  Apain  the  plays 
liad  done  their  work  in  bringing  English 
back  into  the  layman's  grammar  schools, 
from  wliich,  as  a  necessary  foundation  of 
education,  it  had  been  uprooted  in  favour 
of  French.  The  same  effect  was  evident 
in  the  displacement  of  French  in  the  civil 
and  criminal  courts,  though  it  continued 
some  time  longer  in  legal  conveyances,  &c. 
This  was  effected  by  \^C)i.  The  same 
growing  spirit  of  manhood  was  shown  in 
the  peasant  revolt,  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
our  history.  But  its  largest  effect  was  seen 
in  the  Wiclif  and  Lollard  movements. 

Had  there  not  been  two  generations  of 
preparation  in  English  writing,  talking  and 
dramatic  exercises,  and  stimulation  of  the 
spirit,  Wiclifs  English  revolt  against  Latin 
and  foreign  supremacy  amongst  us  could  not 
have  been  the  effective  awakening  that  it 
was.     Though  Dr.  Stubbs  allows  the  Wiclif 
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movement  a  large  share  in  preparing  the 
Reformation  that  was  to  be,  by  its  influence 
abroad,  notably  in  Bohemia,  he  is  strangely 
silent  on  its  effects  in  England.  This  is  a 
subject  I  cannot  adequately  pursue  here. 
There  was  sown  in  the  hearts  of  the  common 
people  of  our  country,  however,  such  a  love 
of  the  sacred  literature  that  though  not 
much  show  was  made  of  it  outwardly, 
yet  it  worked  as  a  sweet  leaven,  and  pro- 
duced great  results  later  in  the  15th  century. 
This  Mystery  Play  literature  underwent 
many  changes  in  the  15th  century.  Side 
by  side,  the  modification  known  as  Morali- 
ties began  to  emerge,  till  room  was  found  for 
both.  The  15th  century,  as  you  know,  was 
much  disturbed  at  home  by  civil  wars, 
foreign  difficulties,  and  domestic  troubles, 
in  both  religious  and  political  affairs.  Hence 
the  succession  of  events,  marking  a  steady 
progress  of  enlightenment,  is  not  easy  to 
see  in  the  political  turmoil.  In  the  16th 
century,  however,  the  universal  and  con- 
tinuous activity  of  the  drama,  in  several 
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varictiea  of  form  and  influence,  was  a  very 
strikinp  feature.  This  I  must  leave  for  my 
book  aforesaid.  The  influence  of  this 
Mystery  Drama  is  apparent  in  the  pre^it 
masters  of  the  Klizabethan  drama,  notablv 
Marlowe.  From  If  in  a  tiiif  {)jussage  of  his 
history  of  the  Ei^htli  llarrv  shows  in  elo- 
quent and  ronvincinp  fjishion  the  necessary 
dependance  of  the  ^reat  dramatists  on  their 
forerunners  in  the  religious  plays  (see 
page  28  for  quotation).  That,  too,  I 
must  pass  over.  Succeeding  times  wrought 
havoc  with  the  fmc  old  plays,  and 
through  the  Civil  Wars  and  Restoration  and 
Revolution,  such  studies  were  out  of  the 
question,  because  they  were  of  another 
atmosphere.  With  the  advent  of  the 
Georges — well,  Thackeray  will  tell  you  what 
was  and  wliat  only  could  be  under  them. 
It  is  in  our  time  only,  and  since  the  found- 
ing of  the  Elizabetlian  Stage  and  Early 
Texts  Societies,  with  tlie  labours  of  Furni- 
val,  Skeat,  Wriglit,  and  many  other  fine 
writers,  not  forgetting  Miss  Toulmin  Smith, 
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that  the  importance,  interest,  and  historical 
value  of  the  old  plays  have  once  more  taken 
their  rightful  place  in  our  esteem. 

If  I  have  not  referred  to  the  great  position 
Yorkshire  holds  in  this  question,  it  is  simply 
because  we  have  not  an  eternity  in  which  to 
dwell  on  this  great  subject. 

These  plays,  constituting  the  collective 
series  of  our  Higden  product,  naturally 
stimulated  the  local  pride  of  the  Midlands 
and  the  North  of  England.  It  is  significant 
of  much  that  the  extremes  of  our  country — 
North  Britain  and  the  Southern  Counties 
of  England — had  no  place  in  the  literary 
and  dramatic  fertility  created  by  our 
Chester  example.  Warwickshire,  Cheshire, 
and  Yorkshire  were  the  main  seed  plots  of 
this  Great  Dramatic  Renaissance.  It  may 
not  be  a  pure  accident  that  the  perfect 
flower  of  our  national  drama  sprung  out 
of  the  seed  plot  so  created  in  a  neighbour 
county,  and  was  providentially  generated 
in  Stratford-on-Avon.  This  suggests  re- 
flections   which    would    carry    us    too   far 
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nfiold  to  follow  in  this  placo,  but  in  closing 
one  may  mention  the  folKiwinj^  fact : 

Stratford-on-Avon,  at  the  time  of  the 
creation  of  the  Chester  MyBtery  Plays, 
formed  a  part  of  the  great  Lichfield -Chester 
Diocese. 

Shakespeare  may  thus  be  justly  claimed 
as  belonging  in  part  to  us.  Should  this  be 
conceded  it  seems  fitting  that  the  Diocese 
which  started  the  career  of  our  national 
drama  found  its  highest  and  greatest 
exponent  in  a  son  of  the  same  ancient 
ecclesiastical  area. 
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THE  following  matter  was  issued  as  a  skeleton  pro- 
frrainuie  of  the  Chester  Pa<,'eant  Show  of  July  18th, 
1910,  and  distributed  with  the  Pageant  Edition  of 
this  book,  that  is,  the  first  issue.     It  has  been  thought 
advisable  to  give  it  this  reference  form,  should  notice  of 
it  ever  be  necessarv. 


THE   SHOWMEN'S   HISTORY. 
By  Pack.vnt. 

Let  us  welcome  the  Chester  Show  with  as  good  spirit 
and  in  as  good  humour  as  we  can,  for  if  the  Pageant  of 
1910  is  not  as  useful  and  educational  as  it  might  have 
been — well— it  is  not  for  those  to  complain  who  have  done 
no'thing  for  it  and  sutlered  only  a  little  by  it.  A  show  is 
a  show,  and  if  it  reach  the  standard  of  its  own  ideal,  as  a 
good  <hou\  it  may  be  held  quit  of  otlence.  Perhaps  there 
was  not  time  to  do  better  ;  perhaps  the  subject  is  too 
intellectual  ;  perhaps  playing  at  instruction  is  more  ac- 
ceptable than  getting  ideas  of  real  historic  continuity,  and 
so  we  look  at  the  passing  show  as  a  passing  thing,  and  in 
a  few  days  or  weeks  utterly  forget  all  about  it. 

But  it  is  a  pity,  nevertheless,  that  the  only  real  and 
great  episode,  of  character  and  consequence,  in  Chester 
History  is  not  even  distantly  alluded  to.  I  mean  the 
famous  Chester  Mystery  Plays— the  first  great  Pageant  in 
our  annals — whose  evolution  and  dramatic  vesture  I  have 
attempted  very  briefly  to  set  forth  in  the  accompanying 
booklet.  This  great  passage  in  our  national,  as  well  as 
local  history,  so  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  is  like  the 
omission  of  Hamlet  from  the  tragedy  of  Denmark.  My 
duty  in  the  following  friendly  criticisms  is  to  caution  the 
observer  not  to  take  this  Pageant  history  on  trust  or 
seriously  ;  and  it  may  be  to  correct  the  impression  simple 
minds  will  gather  from  the  Pageant's  delusive  picture  of 
events,  by  conveying  this  warning. 

PAGEA.NT   SHOW. 

Introduction. 

"Chester,  .ns  King  of  the  Revels  (the  Lord  of  Misrule 

would  be  better)  in  a  speech  marked  by  graceful  diction 

and  dignified  utterance"  (this  is  the  \)\ii\'  jircliminaire  and 

very  risky  prophecy.     "  Let's  wait  and  .see  '"). 

"Among  all  the  evetits  for  which  Chester  is/amous,  none 
appeals  more  to  the  imagination  than  the  beautiful  story 
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of  the  Saxon  King  EAunt  l>cinf(  rowed  upon  thr  I>c«  lijr 
•iK'ht  tnbutAry  |irinr«>ii."  \Vli»i  n  barren  WW  ye&m, 
brtwcy«n  Aj;rir..ln  iin*l  Ihinxtiin,  if  tlim  )••  true  «'ilher  mi 
ie);cn<i  or  ax  (act.  Thtx  iiiny  !•«?  "  Lirliy.  "  )>iit  it  it  not 
hinlory. 

Kpitodf  I. 

\i\\\\Cn\.\  IN  CIIKSTEU. 
Kaui,ikj<t  Kaii;  MKKriXi,  a  i».  7.1. 
TlIK  <'oL'R>*F.  :  Tliriro  nmnd  tlie  i'rii«tonum.     Stako  wu 
tin-  .Inn  uni      Wei^'lit  for  a;;e.     Belting  in   the  King 
two  to  line  nri  tin-  Hoinnii. 
No.  I.   Wholly  Koinnn,  liy  I innynnation — Olmcurilv.  A^ed. 
No.  2.  Ant'iont  Itritim,  hy  DullneiH— Invention.    Hoary. 

Thk  Rack  :  Tlicy  Kot  off  l»ailly.  Imt  on  tinu-.  A  K'rc*l 
Htni(:j:U',  hut  the  favourite  won  hy  n  lonj;  licad.  Objection 
lixl^ed — a  fftUi"  utart.     SttUx  67  Ili/nlfintler, 

The  nieanin)^  «»f  the  rai'o  wa**  lonjr  obocurn.  Some 
bookie  MiPii  \tn\p.  iiitMitirK'd  .lu;:  tun  with  juKpinf.  inean- 
injf  tlie  ancient  wax  a  "  j«i>;;rinfi  "  for  coming;  out.  Thi«  in 
fanriful ;  Ju);-um  means  contest  against  a  yoke.  What 
beK»n  a"  a  .Iur  haw  xhrunk  down  to  a  ("up.  One  thing  ih 
clenr.  the  .hit'  )uu*  ;;one  ami  the  Cup  i«  goin^  and  Tarifi 
Uifortn  iH  the  only  reniody. 

othrini  ilerlaration  :  "  No  record  ha*  come  «Iown  to  uh 
of  any  Hnman  wcencH." 

Kpinrxlf    II, 

'•73  A.I)..  KINC;  EI)<;aUS  IMrEKIAL(?)  PKOGRESS— 
WITH  TMK  MKKUV  WKLSHMKN. 

"  The  eereniony  in  the  city  (wan  he  in  the  city  ?)  nnist 
havf  ri^niled  in  briiliftnee  and  nniireshiveneu.'*  (who  were 
iuipreHMod)  the  ( 'ruwnin;:  at  liiitli,"  (!;) 

•'  St.  Johnn  witne'««ed  a  -cen"-  oi  Hplendour  xuch  ax  had 
never  been  known  in  these  reajtn'.."  (Whanr  s  y<iur  Wully 
Shftkf'xpeare  tlie  noo. )  There  were  about  40  hovelx  witn 
thatehed  roofx  in  Chester  at  thin  date. 

There  is  nothing  like  leather,  an  the  prem'nt  King 
Kii^:ar  w<iul<l  .say,  and  the  above  ntory  "  leathers"  every- 
thin;:  <>f  itH  kind  in  hction. 

EfM  -tlf  III. 

\\\  VA\    l.ri'l  >  ASP  ANSl.LM 
TiiK  FouNDist;  «iK  THK  AnnKY  ok  St.  WKRufRoii. 
Thix  wait   n  real    tran<ukcti(m    and  an  important  piece 
of     buninenji.        It    wax    the   firi«t    fire   insurance   policy 
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effected  since  the  conquest,  so  far  as  Chester  was  con- 
cerned. Tlie  device  of  the  Insurance  Society  was — when 
the  devil  is  sick,  etc.  It  was  a  paying  policy — for  us  at 
least. 

Episode  IV. 

THE  CRUSADES. 

Thursday.  April  14th,  1189,  "  Maundy  ''  Thnrsdny  ("we 
must  speak  by  the  card  or  the  knaves  will  un.lo  us"')  was 
a  stirring  day  in  Chester.  His  Grace,  Archbishop  Baldwin, 
"  at  the  head  of  a  stately  procession,"  "  a  vast  concourse 
of  Welsh";  "had  flocked  to  his  standard  "  ;  "appealed 
to  Chester  and  the  appeal  was  surely  not  in  vain."  But 
was  it  in  vain?  Not  surely  after  the  "  crowd  of  towns- 
men,'' "friends  to  encoura<;e,"  and  "disregarding  wife, 
or  sister,  or  sweetheart."     How  touching  ! 

H.  W.  Davies,  Cambridge  Modern  History,  says,  "all 
England  may  have  sent  5,000  all  told  to  the  several 
crusades,  and  the  country  was  glad  to  be  rid  of  them." 
The  population  of  Chester  at  the  time  probably  reached 
350  souls  all  told.  The  "vast  concourse  of  the  Welsh," 
accompanying  Baldwin  and  Giraldus,  numbered  25  at  most. 
But  these  dithyrambs  are  fine. 

Episode  V. 

PRIXCE  OF  WALES  (Afterwards  Edward  I.) 

VISITS  CHESTER,  1256. 
"Beloved"  Princess:  "great  enthusiasm  by  loyal 
citizens";  "in  city  three  days"  ;  (where  did  he  stop?  at 
the  Grosvenor?)got  "  homage  find }ealty"  from  Llewellyn, 
etc.  (a  gross  mistake  in  1256).  "Tour  of  his  castles  in 
Flintshire,  etc.  (30  years  too  soon).  The  history  of  this 
episode  is  like  patent  Scotch  whiskey — a  most  wonderful 
blend.  Its  details  of  "cheers,"  "Dear  Coz.,"  "England  and 
Cymry  against  the  world";  "fat  witted  churls."  Let 
"them  smile,  ha!  ha!"  are  vouched  by  our  special 
correspondent  with  the  Royal  Party.  See  Chester  Con  rant 
of  the  i)eriod. 

Einsodc  I  I. 

RICHARD  II.  BROUGHT  PRISONER  TO  CHESTER. 

"  Henrj'  (IV.)  had  so  much  joy  and  satisfaction   that 

with  great  diflBculty  could  the  thunder  of  heaven  have 

been  heard  for  the  loud  noise  of  their  instruments — horns 


ill. 
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Aiiii  tniiii|ict«  :  iniMiniuch  tli«t  tli«jr  made  th«  mm  iihor« 
rewound  with  thrm."  ilnndliridi^c  m«a  thur(>,  I  itnpp<>iK>. 
*•  Kncli"!)  Pn^'"*"*  liiHtory  »"•  "In*  i»  wroti*  " 

.lAMKS   I.    VISITS  CHMTER.   I0I7 

AU1-- 

A  iion 

Ktiii  hii>;,  went    un  to    \  ale 

Koyal.        1  Hint   thrcatenrd  to 

aban<loM  I^<it<ioit  lu  iu<  iHi«  l>v  i^iktu);  iiiit  royal  imtmoo 
awny.  TIk*  lyondoner*  wiiil  if  he  Irft  th«*  Thnnirt.  lM>hind 
hint  it  would  not  matter.  We  niad«-  him  ri^ht  by  a  >fift 
of  KXi  j/i<Miliin»  of  KoM.  nnd  the   !)••«•  r^inninod  whcp*  it 

WAH. 

EpiMdf  I'll/ 

SEPT.  ITJ.  li  »..      .  M  A  ltl.i:s  I    VISITS  CHKSTEH 
AND    SKKS   TIIK    HATILK   <»K    LOWTON    Mo(H: 

'I  111'   -ifiiiilion    \\  '  .:^    in   tin*   \Vr*t   of 

Kn^likiKl.      Mis  hop  mil  in   hin   fitvdur 

fruiii  -.'    !  i>.  Ii.-I'.i..  .     ....I  -  ,f .,1  (n 

Iroi  ..re 

aiKJ  ^ly 

from  liuil  iiiHi  Fiirniiun  towardx  liii.xton.  .^ent  niei*- 
HiMifjor  to  linniiil  Houhc  to  know  if  he  shoiiM  raixe  itiege  of 
Cheitter. 

Too  htin^  in  Gamul  IIouhc,  feetlin^  and  uhatterins.  to 
reply  until  eveninjj.  Too  lute  tln'ii.  The  refiiTtii.K 
nitUHtion  was  thin  :  — I'oynfr.  ran  :  IjiiirIi'V  ran  after  hiin  ; 

•''•'"'~  '    "  " -<.•■■■  ..<!..   !   ..,.'..v  :  and  faol  l/ord  tJerard 

after  .Fcine-  I'oynti 
■y,  who,  tindiii);  .lone* 
on  iiit  runr,  run  a(:ntn,  Wul  tuu-k  to  Fariidon.  Then  Jonea 
Rn<l  PnjuU.  went  to  meet  (Jerard,  etc.  Fell  in  with  them 
at  li'iirion  and  the  {;ainc  wan  up.  .luKt  like  the  hunglioK 
RoyniiHtN. 

THi:  TABLKAl"  AS  FINALE. 
Thin  "  \ohle  Pageant  "  will  oonrltnle  with  an  en»emhle 
of  all  the  "  Npleiidid  nnliles."  "loyal  and  enthuHiaMtio 
citireno,"  'iM^Juveri"  pnn<'<"<M-N  and  "Majestic  Kin^ii 
and  Prinrex."  Itiit  what  will  l>e,  in  very  tnitli.  the  j:em 
of  thin  ocraoion,  will  he  the  Morri"  Danrinp,  and  the 
children'*  innoreiil  in-l  jiaiifiil  e\iTii"<'s.  May  the  -tin 
ahine  on  them. 
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